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A YEAR OF DISOBEDIENCE 


PREFACE 

Why sit on the tracks at Rocky Flats? 

Because as long as you sit there, no train will go 
through to the plant, or come out with radioactive 
waste. Without shipping that waste away from the 
workers, within 10 days to several weeks production 
at the Rocky Flats nuclear weapons plant would 
have to cease. Without the product of that single 
plant-the only facility that machines plutonium 
components for all U.S. fission weapons and ther¬ 
monuclear fusion weapons —no new nuclear 
weapons could be added to the U.S. stockpile. Be¬ 
cause of "normal" radioactive decay of the 
plutonium components, each of the 30.000 U.S. 
warheads deployed around the world must be 
periodically returned for recycling at this one plant in 
Colorado. And if you sit there long enough to stop 
the lathes that shape the radioactive, poisonous, 
explosive metal, the U.S. inventory of operational 
weapons begins inexorably to dwindle. 

A very strategic location, that little railroad spur, a 


true seat of power By just sitting - no threats to any¬ 
one. no violence to property or people, no "action" 
at all —occupying, long enough, 18 inches of iron rail 
in Jefferson County, Colorado—you stop the arms 
race, and reverse it. 

"But you don't, really, stop production," it will be 
pointed out by journalists, prosecutors, judges, other 
citizens. "The train will always get through." To which 
the answer is, "Not without arrests." Not invisibly, 
anymore; not smoothly, on time, without effort or 
reflection from within the bureaucratic system; not 
without public guestion, comment, controversy, 
challenge. Not. anymore, with the presumed con¬ 
sent of all American citizens. 

Sand will have entered the machinery And more 
than that: I believe that the process within American 
society, over more than 30 years, of building up a 
stockpile of over 30,000 nuclear weapons-22.000 
"tactical" weapons that average the explosive yield 
of the Hiroshima and Nagasaki weapons and 9,000 
"strategic" warheads that range from several times 
to a thousand times as powerful-has depended 
crucially at every point on that unbroken invisibility, 
on public ignorance and inattention, on the ab¬ 
sence of questioning and the supposed consensus 
the policy has enjoyed. To remove that protective 
cloak is to act more than "symbolically." Within the 
context of a democratic system, which can then 
begin to function with public awareness and full 
information, it is to exercise, legitimately, real power 

The Department of Energy would very much prefer 
to conduct business as usual in the nuclear weapons 
complex it manages, quietly designing and produc¬ 
ing nuclear weapons without having to arrest 
Americans to do it. But for eight months in 1978, from 
April 29 to the last day of the year, itdid nothavethat 
option. 

From the beginning, the DOE and the Rockwell 
corporation hoped that the occupiers would just go 
away; and after a first night of icy rain was followed 
by sleet, hail, and several feet of snow, that seemea 
a pretty good bet. While waiting, the Rockwell pub¬ 
lic relations office blanketed the significance of the 
challenge by telling reporters that the occupiers 
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could stay "as long as they liked." We were sitting on 
an unimportant spur, they said, used only once or 
twice a year, and then never for radioactive cargo. 
But precisely because of the actual function of those 
tracks—in effect, a critical point in the entire 
weapons complex-Rockwell had to give the lie to 
its own assurances within less than a week. Since we 
had not gone away, we had to be forcibly removed. 
(Not much force was required, since we were de¬ 
terminedly nonviolent, but nothing less than arrest.) 

in their demand for our arrest, Rockwell and the 
DOE used language which served us from fhen on to 
explain our intentions to others. The occupiers were 
"obstructing a vital access link," needed for trans¬ 
port of radioactive waste, and were interfering with 
the plant's "normal operations." 

That was precisely what we had come there to do. 
From that point on, we knew we were on the right 
track, and we decided to stay there. 

As I said to the court at my first arraignment, no 
bond was necessary to assure my presence (for trial) 
in Colorado; I was working in the state. 

"Occupation?" 

"Obstructing the normal operations of the Rocky 
Flats nuclear weapons production facility." 

By doing this work over the next year - announcing 
an intention to blockade this particular stretch of 
frack, not just for a day or for any fixed period, but 
indefinitely (unless arrested and removed) until the 
plant was converted to peaceful purposes- 
hundreds of people conveyed a simple message 
quite unmistakably: They were Americans who be¬ 
lieved very strongly that "30,000 warheads are 
enough." 

Moreover, the message of fhese bodies on fhe 
fracks has a special power, of a kind demonstrated 
again and again: in the movement against atmos¬ 
pheric nuclear testing, inthe civil rights movement, in 
the struggle against the Vietnam war. It is the power 
to raise certain questions in the hearts of onlookers 
more forcefully than words alone could do, uttered 
from a different location: in this case, the question, 
"What could I do to interfere with normal operations 
at Rocky Flats?" When enough people come to ask 


themselves that question—or when Jimmy Carter 
does, or his successor—Rocky Flats will close. 

I have felt that kind of power work on my own life, 
and I am grateful for it; it is a lesson one wants to pass 
on. Marchers and letter writers, effective and essen¬ 
tial as they were (and are), had not suggested to me, 
in 1969, the thought of doing something for which I 
might spend 115 years in prison. Meanwhile, 
thousands of young Americans of draff age were 
choosing to go to jail - not file CO, or get deferred, or 
leave fhe country or accept the draft—to awaken 
other Americans to the truth that the war was wrong 
and that they might have more power to confront it 
than they yet realized, if only they were ready to 
accept some risk. 

Meeting some of fhese young men face to face 
as they discussed their intentions, calmly, or pre¬ 
pared to go inside, led me immediately to the cru¬ 
cial question: "What can I do to help end this war if 
I'm willing to lose my job? If I'm willing to go to jail?" 
Asking the right questions at last, I quickly found 
powers I had been blind fo until then: the power tc 
tell truths that had been lied about for years, backec 
up with documents from my own safe that should be 
shared with Congress and the public. 

Why was I sitting at Rocky Flats? 

I've been invited to explain here what experiences 
in my own life encouraged me fo be one of the 
original members of the Rocky Flats Truth Force. It sc 
happens that my sworn answers to that are on public 
record in some detail in the District Court files in Jeffer¬ 
son County, Colorado, since this was essentially the 
one issue to which I was permitted to testify while on 
trial for my first three arrests for occupying railroad 
tracks at Rocky Flats. 

In brief, it was what I learned in my past occupa¬ 
tion that led to this one. 

In that earlier life, virtually all of the information that 
needs telling here, as having shaped my present 
thinking and actions, was "classified"-secret from 
fhe public, courts and Congress (and for significant 
periods in some cases, unknown even to the 
President)—at the time I acquired it in my former 
profession of defense analyst. There has never 
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told Marian that I had a daughter just a little older 
and I knew how her mother felt. Anyway, it was 
important she protect her relation with her parents 
and their trust in her; there would be lots of oppor¬ 
tunities in her life to risk arrest. 

Three days later, as we waited in a snowfield, 
within an enclosure of snowblocks we had built 
against the wind, Rockwell finally gave us a train 
to stop. Someone shouted, "It's coming!" We 
began running and skidding down the hillside and 
across the snow-filled ditch that separated our 
camp from the track. A few hundred yards away, 
a brown diesel locomotive was rolling toward us, 
pulling several cars, one of them a white car with 
warning signs we later came to recognize as 
marking radioactive cargo. Butch Wade planted 
our crossed flags, the American flag and the solar 
banner, between the two rails and sat down; For¬ 
rest Williams, professor of philosophy at the Univer¬ 
sity of Colorado, knelt beside him. Just in front of 
them, Jay Dillon, from Maine and Seabrook, lay 
across the tracks, placing his head on one rail and 
his legs on the other in a movement as practiced 
as if he had been rehearsing it for years. The rest of 
us crowded on the rails behind the flags and 
watched the train moving toward us. 

It was an interesting moment. The train was mov¬ 
ing slowly; but it was not, as we sat there, slowing 
down. No one supposed, of course, that the Den¬ 
ver and Rio Grand engineers had any desire to run 
over us. But... had they been practicing stopping 
for people on the track? Was there any chance 
they might be tempted to play "chicken," count¬ 
ing on us to jump aside? (More than a few sitting 
there were determined not to do that). 

No one did move—and the train slowed and 
stopped, a healthy distance from us (not all that 
far). Silence. For several moments we sat looking at 
the locomotive. The locomotive looked at us. 
Then - as noiselessly as the Superposse in "Butch 
Cassidy" erupting in the distance from a boxcar — 
two files of helmeted officers began emerging 
from opposite sides of the cabooses, approaching 
us in slow motion through the deep snow along the 


tracks. 

The booking process in the jail took a long time. 
Late in the evening as I was being photographed, I 
found myself in a room with two women being newly 
booked in. One of them was Marian Doub. 

Marian had not come with us for the second oc¬ 
cupation; I was surprised to see her. After spending 
the day in her classes at Boulder High, she explained, 
she had seen our arrest on the evening news and 
learned that the tracks were now unoccupied. So the 
two of them—she nodded toward the other woman 
now being booked-had driven to the tracks and 
found them deserted. In the darkness, carrying 
flashlights, they began walking down the tracks to¬ 
ward the plant. They held hands as they walked, and 
sang. 

After a while they saw a light ahead on the tracks, 
growing larger. It was the train, coming out from the 
Rocky Flats plant that same night with its cargo of 
radioactive waste. The train came up close to them 
and stopped. Still singing, they both sat down in the 
snow between the rails. The two women chose to go 
limp when a policeman on board tried to remove 
them. He requested help and they were arrested. 

It had been a long day. My head was spinning as I 
listened to Marian's story. "The two of you stopped 
the train, again? ... alone?" I glanced toward the 
other woman, whom I had not met before, and 
asked Marian, "Who's your friend?" 

"My mother." 

From Nancy Doub's testimony in court; 

"We went out on the tracks and walked up the tracks in the 
dark, with our flashlights, singing "We Shall Overcome/' and "We 
Shall Not Be Moved." It was a very moving experience, standing 
next to my daughter. It's not the usual thing you imagine, for 
mother/daughter activity. It meant a lot to be standing beside my 
daughter. You know, it shouldn't just be the young people who are 
worried about this. It's not fair to give them that burden. [She begins 
crying.] So I was glad to be there." 

From the testimony of Jean Zimmerman, from In¬ 
diana, who had brought her two young daughters, 
Kristi and Laurie, with her to visit us on the tracks, and 
came back to be arrested: 

"My children don't have a very good future ahead of them. 
[She begins crying, recovers.] I gave birth to these two children, 
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and I've got to do everything I can now before it's too late, 
because radiation is irreversible. Once we put it in the environ¬ 
ment, we can't take it back. And once there's a nuclear holocaust, 
we can't take that back alher... 

Q. You have acknowledged what you felt you were doing to 
the United States government. What did you feel the United 
States government was doing to you on May 24th? 

A. I think they're taking my childrens' lives. 

My own youngest child, Michael Gabriel, was 
three months old when I brought him up on the 
platform at the opening rally of the Mobilization for 
Survival in San Francisco, Hiroshima Day 1977. There 
were about 1,000 people there in Golden Gate Park, 
some of them younger than Michael, the rest all 
movement veterans, many friends; I told them I 
wanted Michael to meet the people he would be 
conspiring with all his life. The next time I presented 
him at an anti-nuclear rally, just two years later in San 
Francisco's Civic Center, it was to a crowd of 30,000. 
The conspiracy is growing, even faster than Michael 
and his friends. Fast enough? That there's no know¬ 
ing. I have been acting in that hope. 

In the spring of 1978, I had been apart from 
Michael and his mother for a third of his first year, 
campaigning against the neutron bomb. We had 
been warned by Dr. Thomas Mancuso, whose 
studies of the Hanford nuclear workers had first re¬ 
vealed their increased cancer rates, not to allow 
Michael near the tracks or the plant (" I beg you," he 
said on the phone), or Patricia either, while she was 
nursing. So we were to be apart, again, for his first 
birthday, May 12.1 was particularly concerned that I 
would miss his first steps; every time I called home I 
asked. "He isn't walking yet, is he?" 

"No," Patricia reassured me once, “like his daddy, 
he's still just sitting." 

My older son, Robert, arrived from New York where 
he edited Dorothy Day's paper. The Catholic Worker, 
on the evening of May 11.1 had urged him to take a 
break from preparations for the Seabrook occupa¬ 
tion to meet the people in this action; I was sure they 
would give him a lift. So the next morning we went 
out on the tracks together, with a group from Green¬ 
peace, to celebrate Michael's birthday. We had a 
red-covered (Michael's favorite color) cheese for a 


cake, which we sliced on the rail, with a single can¬ 
dle, the kind that relights itself when the wind blows it 
out, “like our movement." Shortly, we were arrested. 

As we were driven toward jail on the road along 
the tracks, which Robert was seeing for the first time, 
he remarked: “You know, there should have been 
Germans on the tracks at Auschwitz." 

We were sitting, handcuffed, next to each other in 
the van, and I was looking forward to spending some 
time together, at last, with my 23-year-old son. But 
Robert was kept in a separate jail from the rest of us, 
where he chose to fast, for which he was put in an 
isolation cell "for observation." After trying vainly for 
some days to be put in with him, I filed bond long 
enough to meet some speaking commitments out 
of the state, then came back to Colorado and to jail, 
rescinding my bond. While we were in jail, my 
daughter Mary came out to Rocky Flats from col¬ 
lege. 

It was the first time we had all worked together 
since we copied the Pentagon Papers; I recall one 
night when Robert, then 13, was running the Xerox 
machine. I was collating, and Mary, who was 10, was 
cutting "Top Secret" from the top and bottom of 
each page with a scissors. That had turned outto be 
useful work, like whot we were doing now. 

They were there that night because I expected the 
papers to be released by the Senate almost im¬ 
mediately (which didn't happen) and I expected to 
be in jail very shortly, without bail, for the rest of my 
life. I thought I would never have a chance to talk to 
them again outside of prison. I wanted them to have 
seen for themselves that I was acting calmly, 
matter-of-factly, doing something I thought had to 
be done even though it sent me to jail. I felt that was 
the last lesson I was able to leave them—the burden, 
and the gift of awcreness that this was something 
they might be called on to do themselves some day. 

Now Robert was in solitary in the same jail. Itwasl6 
days before I saw him again, on May 27, as we stood 
in the column of handcuffed prisoners to be led to 
the courthouse for arraignment. Still I was not al¬ 
lowed to stand next to him or talk to him. Mary was in 
the courtroom; she began crying when she saw how 
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weak her brother looked. He had passed out once 
some days before, we learned later, and he had to 
leave the courtroom at one point, dizzy and 
nauseated. But he had written a statement the night 
before in his cell, and when it was his turn to speak- 
just prior to his sentencing, since he had not con¬ 
tested the charges — he read it to the court in a strong 
voice. He began by describing the perspective of 
the Catholic Worker community of which he was 
part. He went on to say this: 

"By sitting on railroad tracks at Pocky Flats - one dozen, two 
dozen, even a hundred people-we ourselves may not actually 
be able to stop the production of plutonium triggers there. But 
we are trying to show that we as a people, if we wish and if we 
are determined, have that power-the power to change our¬ 
selves and history-we as a people can close Pocky Flats, and 
in fact that is what we must do. We do not deny that the goal of 
worldwide disarmament is a complicated one'and filled with 
risks, but it is time that we begin accepting the risks of 
peacemaking as we have for so long lived under the risks of war. 
Closing Pocky Flats would only be the beginning of our work. But 
we believe it is a logical beginning, and it is an absolutely 
necessary place to begin. 

Perhaps I didn't need to come to Colorado to say this - to say 
that peace will come when we will translate our faith into action. 

I could have stayed home and written a letter to my con¬ 
gressman. I could have collected signatures on a petition. I 
could be saying all this from the comfort and security of my own 
apartment. 

Instead I am speaking to you now having spent 16 days as a 
guest in your county jail-nine days of that time in solitary con¬ 
finement, which is a 6x6 foot concrete cage with no bed, chair, 
light, window, toilet or sink. I speak to you after having fasted for 
16 days. For 16 days I have eaten no food. 

And I am grateful to the court for this. I am grateful to the court 
for allowing me the opportunity to dramatize in such a small 
way the life-and-death seriousness of the matter that brings us 
here today. 

And now I face a possible year in jail. From what has hap¬ 
pened this morning I suspect the court will not be so severe. 
Perhaps in the future the stakes will be higher for us. But it is a risk I 
am willing to face. This is not because I enjoy jail. I do not enjoy 
the possibility of being separated from my friends, my family 
and those I love; the possibility of being returned to my cage, in 
which I would not want to put any person. But I am prepared if 
this is what must be. Because we are living in a dark age, and 
many men and women will have to face greater risks than these 
if we are ever to see any light. 

And I sincerely hope that for you. Judge, as for everyone in this 
courtroom, there is something, someone, some cause for which 
you would willingly face these risks. For that is what makes our 
lives precious and beautiful. Whether we give our lives for free¬ 


dom, love, peace-or money, power and war-we have it to 
give only once. 

For us, the choice is clear. 

Pocky Flats is the Auschwitz of our time. Behind that barbed 
wire and those locked doors, intelligent, decent family men in 
their white suits and their security badges are implementing the 
technological preparations for the Final Solution to the Human 
Problem. In each bomb prepared at Pocky Flats is another 
Holocaust-perhaps for the children of Moscow, Peking, 
Hanoi—those who build them don't know. 

At one of the German concentration camps -1 believe it was 
Dachau-the American troops who liberated it forced the 
townspeople to tour the camp-to see the huddled, emaci- 
tated survivors, the piles of corpses, the ovens that had disposed 
of the dead. And of course they were numbed and shocked 
and they said. "We didn't know-we didn't know what was in 
those boxcars-we didn't know what came out of those chim¬ 
neys." 

We would like to spare the people of this county, this state and 
our country, that kind of experience—so we are shouting, we are 
trying to warn the people what kind of cargo goes over those 
railroad tracks in sealed boxcars and is killing and mutilating 
your unborn children by increasing levels of cancer, leukemia 
and genetic mutation—even if the bombs never go off. 

And we are doing more than that. There are people right now 
who are blocking those tracks. There is a group of people- 
someday they will be thanked, now they are jailed—who are 
saying, "Build your bombs, continue your business-as usual in this 
death camp—but I'm sorry that I must withdraw my consent - 
you will have to do it over our bodies.'' 

They are saying, no longer should nuclear bombs be made in 
this country without Americans being arrested. And when I 
heard that in Colorado there were people who were willing to 
say this and acton it, I had to come here - because I knew these 
were people I wanted to know and to join and to be with. 

I don't know what you will do with us -1 know some face more 
serious charges. But I must say how very happy and proud I am 
at this moment. How proud I am to have had a small role in this 
action. And I thank you for listening so patiently and for helping 
make it possible for me to be here today in such beautiful 
company. 

Thank you all." 

As Robert said the last sentences, he turned 
around, away f rom the judge, to speak to the de¬ 
fendants who filled the small courtroom. We stood 
up, though a marshal was tugging urgently at my jail 
pajamas; the judge had warned us against demon¬ 
strations. We were all crying, had been for some 
time. We had our arms around each other; but when 
my oldest son ended we thanked him, and each 
other, with shouts and applause for a long time, and 
the judge cleared the courtroom. 









